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beautiful illustrations of persons and places prominent in the history of the 
country. 

Chester Lloyd Jones. 
University of Pennsylvania. 



Collins, J. Byard. The New Agriculture. Pp. 374 Price, $2.00. New 

York: Munn & Co., 1906. 
"Back to the land and be an individual" is the burden of Mr. Collins's 
message. He states that "there are probably not less than two millions of 
people in this country at the present time who, by leaving their places which 
they now occupy as clerks, bookkeepers, salesmen and factory hands could, 
by earnestly and intelligently adopting the avocation of agriculture, better 
both their own condition and that of those dependent upon them." 

This call to the land appears to be a city call of "go to it" rather than 
a country call to "come to it." It is much to be doubted if the writer at the 
present or at any time in the past has had regular engagements to milk the 
cows at 4.30 a. m., or even to go spray his trees in bug time. The urban 
tincture of the book is emphasized by the expression of sympathy with the 
viewpoint of the individual who has become a cog in a great system of 
corporations, graft and exploitation, where the individual has small chance 
to "carry out his own theories or strive for the advancement of his own 
ideals." 

The basis for the call to the farm is the great scientific improvement 
that has recently placed new powers at the disposal of the farmer. This 
progress has received great notice of late in the newspaper and magazine 
press and in government bulletins, and Mr. Collins's book brings these 
matters into very useful and available form in thirty- to forty-page chapters 
on such topics as irrigation, the new fertilization, new creations, new varie- 
ties, new practices, new machinery, etc. 

The book is a treatise rather than an experience, and savors considerably 
of poetry as well as of business, and he makes some mistakes. It will be of 
use, however, to any one who wishes to easily inform himself of recent pro- 
gress in agriculture or cheer that ever -increasing hope that lies in urban hearts 
and makes men think of a farm home. 

J. Russell Smith. 
University of Pennsylvania. 



Palrlle, John A. Local Government in Counties, Towns and Villages. Pp. 

xii, 287. Price, $1.25. New York: The Century Company, 1906. 
In this volume of the "American State Series" Professor Fairlie has under- 
taken a considerable task in 287 pages. First, in three chapters, or fifty 
pages, he attempts both to describe and to sketch the development of the 
forms of local government in England and in the United States from Roman 
times down to the present Second, he offers us in four chapters, or eighty 
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pages, an account of the "county" organizations, of their general character- 
istics and' of their chief agencies, their interrelations and procedure. Third, 
he gives us a similar account in four chapters, or seventy-one pages, of the 
"Minor Divisions," viz., the town in New England and the townships and 
county districts in our central, southern and western states. Fourth, in five 
chapters, or sixty-eight pages, he summarizes the tendencies and methods of 
central or state supervision of the agencies of local government. A bibliog- 
raphy and an index follow the text. 

The author does not, generally speaking, essay much beyond discrimina- 
tion and description of the general and numerous species of local government 
that have developed in or that have been transplanted to the forty-six states 
making up our national goverment. He does not attempt, of course, much 
minute or particular description of each and all forms in each state, because 
of the obvious limitations of his space, but generalizes wherever common 
or like forms are discernible throughout groups of states, and specializes, 
usually, only when interesting or important variations have developed and 
persisted. He has given us a handy and valuable compendium of the general 
or major results of his extensive and minute studies previously made in the 
vast and almost illimitable wilderness of local government. 

It is not easy to review such a text satisfactorily, for its contents do not 
readily yield to citation or reproduction in minitne, and an effort results in 
little else than superfluous description or recital. Readers may or may not 
prefer the methods of treatment Dr. Fairlie pursues. Many doubtless would 
desire greater consideration of the conditions or causes affecting or pro- 
ducing the different forms or methods of local administration ; or more discus- 
sion of the proper functions or work of the various organs and the proper 
construction thereof. There is but little consideration given herein to the 
potent influence of national government and its exigencies upon the varying 
developments of local agencies. Throughout much of the first part one is 
constantly impressed with the fact that the text gives us the results of the 
study of constitutions, statutes and ordinances rather than of first-hand 
investigations into the actualities of local government. Paper governments 
are one thing and practical government is likely, if not certainly, to be 
exasperatingly different. Nevertheless, it is not fair to quarrel with the 
author because he has chosen to give us an exposition of the anatomy or 
morphology rather than of the physiology and hygiene of local governments. 

The volume is, however, subject to serious criticism because of the 
mode or style of presentation. The author has made a survey of our vast 
national area and has sought to compress in this brief compend descrip- 
tions of the countless contrary and divergent forms or growths and of their 
concurrent or reactionary tendencies. By reason of his desire to be com- 
prehensive, detailed and specific, the author frequently confuses the reader 
in a mass of underbrush or leaves him grounded in a mud bank. We 
doubt if a student well versed in the history of English and American local 
government will have clear perspectives on completing the first three chap- 
ters, and an uninformed reader will find himself befogged. Professor 
Fairlie's method or purpose requires either two or three robust volumes, 
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wherein he can set forth details with great elaboration or brevities and 
generalities, if we are to have clear-cut views and sharp outlines. In the 
first two parts especially he gives us too much and blurs the vision. In the 
fourth part, on the contrary, wherein the subject-matter is not so various 
and variable, his discussion is but slightly subject to this criticism. 

F. I. Hermott. 
Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa. 



Hill, David Jayne. A History of Diplomacy in the International Develop- 
ment of Europe. Volume II. The Establishment of Territorial Sov- 
ereignty. Pp. xxv, 663. Price, $5.00. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1906. 
In the preface to this, his second volume, Mr. Hill states more clearly the 
ideals both as to matter and to method which have animated his writing. 
It is evident that his lengthy explanation has been called out by what was an 
almost unanimous criticism of his first volume — namely, that his work was 
not a history of diplomacy per se, but rather a general history, with a slightly 
increased emphasis placed upon diplomatic incident. The author now says 
of his work that "in order to adapt its contents to all classes of readers, 
although based primarily upon authentic documents, the matter has been 
presented in the form of a synthetic narrative in which the more special 
details have been interwoven with facts already familiar. It is believed that 
the assignment of new matter to its proper place in the general order of 
events and the association of it with facts already known is preferable to a 
more abstract treatment. The life of history resides in the current of events, 
and its lessons should be drawn directly from the narrative." Having thus 
defended the narrative form and the use of well known data, Mr. Hill next 
reasserts the existence of a real diplomacy in the Middle Ages, contending 
that a modern definition of diplomacy cannot justly be applied to what he 
considers its earlier manifestations. "... The essence of diplomacy 
does not lie in the character of its organs or its forms of procedure. Intrin- 
sically, it is an appeal to ideals and principles rather than to force, and may 
assume a great variety of specific embodiments." 

In fact, however, the criticism of the first volume was not directed 
against the use of a narrative form, but rather implied that the narrative so 
overshadowed the analysis as to make impossible any true conception of what 
the diplomacy of the period really consisted in, or what its value was in 
international development. In the present volume, covering the period from 
1313 to 1648, there is still too much space devoted to mere detail, too much, 
in truth, of the general history type of writing, but, on the other hand, there 
is also a much more determined effort made to assert and explain permanent 
diplomatic traditions and customs arising from interstate intercourse. The 
narrative is exceptionally well done, for Mr. Hill has a genuine gift in this 
form of historical exposition, and yet the final impression received from the 
first six chapters of this second volume is one of disappointment in that so 
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